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Rfadfrs of The Parents Review are by this time so well 
acquainted with, and appreciate so fully the value of, Mrs. 
Curwen’s “ Child Pianist,” that further praise seems needless. 
It is a vigorous and successful attempt to render the first 
steps of pianoforte-teaching more rational, and therefore 
more interesting both to pupil and teacher. Until lately 
musicians as a body have kept entirely apart from educa- 
tionists and their work ; they have been trained as performers 
only, and not as teachers, in total disregard of the fact that 
99 out of every ioo must pass their lives in teaching , matters 
have gone so far that the head of a great musical Institution, 
on being consulted regarding some point connected with 
tuition, is reported to have said : “ Oh ! that sort of thing 
does not interest me.” 

In Mrs. Curwen we fortunately have the musician and the 
educationist combined, producing results with which we are 
most of us familiar, and for which many, even of those who 
had done years of teaching before they met with the “ Child 
Pianist,” feel a deep debt of gratitude. After passing through 
Mrs. Curwen’s two Grades, many teachers experience a 
difficulty in deciding how the further course of study is to 
be carried on. It must naturally be based upon the 
important principles already laid down, which rest funda- 
mentally on the idea that all work must be intelligent, so 
that musical training shall form a part of the pianoforte 
lessons from the very beginning. 

foremost stands the question of musical form — t.e., h°' v 
are pupils to obtain an intelligent knowledge of the music 
they play, to understand how it is made, or rather how h 
grows, to know why some music is satisfactory and beautifu , 

the Musician, ’ by Ridley Preniice. In six grades, price 2 /- earl'- 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 
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and why other music is the reverse? All this constitutes by 
far the most interesting province of musical theory, and the 
study of it might with advantage precede that of what is 
generally known as “ Harmony.” Essential, however, is it 
that this study should be practical, should be combined with 
the ordinary pianoforte practice ; and « The Musician ” for 

the , fi y St tim ® so far as we know, grapples successfully 
with this problem. I he work is divided into six Grades 
distinguished by the varying degrees of difficulty in the 
music analysed ; the limit being attained in such works as 
Beethoven’s “ Appassionata ” and “ Waldstein” sonatas. 

Grade I., which concerns us chiefly at present, may be 
considered as the pupil’s first step onward from the « Child 
Pianist.” It deals with little pieces by Schumann, Gurlitt, 
Reinecke, &c., and in simple language the pupil is led to 
understand their construction, meaning and history. The 
clearness and simplicity of Mr. Ridley Prentice’s explana- 
tions \\ ill be best understood by the following quotation of 
the first sentence in his book i — <( \\ hen we read a book we 
do not consciously read the letters separately and afterwards 
form them into words ; we seem to see at a glance not 
merely the words, but the sentences into which they group 
themselves. Just so in reading music, our aim must be to 
gain the power not only of knowing what the notes are, 
but of seeing and understanding at once the chords which 
are the words of music, and the phrases, and periods, 
which are the sentences of music. In the present little book 
our object is to study these phrases or sentences, and then to 
see how they are grouped together in various ways, one phrase 
answering to and balancing another, and all combining to 
make one beautiful whole, in accordance with the strict 
rules that govern musical form. Only when we have studied 
in this way shall we be at all able either to understand 
and appreciate for ourselves the beautiful thoughts of the 
great composers, or worthily interpret them to others.” 

Having learnt to understand and recognise musical 
sentences, and so already to indefinitely increase interest 
in the practice, the pupil is led on to an acquaintance 
with various groupings of sentences, and is delighted to 
find that the form of the music learnt is in reality quite 
simple ; a Rondo, for instance, consists of one sentence, 
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recurring 


with contrasting sentences i n 


several times, w . . 1 

se nf the principal sentence. 

between the varlous J e language is not, of course, quite 

T.S ou“hout .he g work the author’s aim has 
so Simple, but JL lana tions so clear that pupils can 
been to make mUC h aid from the teacher. Each 

understan Item ^ ^ book , and studies it carefully 

before the lessen noting points on which fur ther a^lanarion 


,s needed In this ,a very little time is occupted during 
he lesson, and technical work on the mstrument ,s not 
interfered with. It is not, of course, , mended that all the 
pieces in each grade should be learn, and practised by 
each pupil. Variety has been provided in order to give 
the teacher an opportunity of selecting what is most 
suitable. Clever pupils will not need to play so many 
pieces, because their progress will be quicker, and they will 
therefore sooner be ready to pass on to a new grade of 
“ The Musician.” The greatest care must, however, be 
taken that pupils learn all definitions, even though they 
omit some of the music. For instance, should the teacher 
think it advisable that Gurlitt’s “ Slumber-song ” (Grade I., 
p. 6) should not be learnt, special attention must be drawn 
to the meaning of broken rhythm , coda , &c., and examples 
of them found in pieces practised by the pupil. 

The object aimed at in “ The Musician ” is not merely 
the acquisition of knowledge, but the imparting a method 
of study, the establishing a habit of analysis ; this end can 
be attained only if the book is used in the right wav. 
“Teach a man how to use books, and you put him on the 
road to eminence among scholars.” 


Advantages to Pupils. 

1. They gain a knowledge of the general plan on which 
music is written. 

2. Also of the details of phrasing and rhythm. 

3. This facilitates a proper method of practice and an 
intelligent performance. 

4. Increased interest in their work, and therefore tn° re 

rapid progress. . 

5. Encouragement in their work, owing to the recor 
furnished of progress. 
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6. Increased pleasure in hearing music, owing to their 
being trained to listen intelligently. Such training for 
pianoforte pupils would act as a leavening influence upon 
our audiences, causing an immense advance in their apprecia- 
tion of good music, and thus a general improvement in 
our concert programmes. 

Advantages to Teachers. 

1. The music is graded as to difficulty, and thus a suitable 
choice is rendered easy. 

2. Much time and labour is saved by choosing, at the 
last lesson of each term, the pieces needed for the following 
term ; and the selection will be more suitable if made thus 
while the special requirements of the pupil are fresh in 
the mind. 

3. More variety is given to the lesson, and the increased 
interest of the pupil re-acts upon the teacher. 

4. If note is made periodically of the pupil’s position 
in the Grade a useful record of progress is furnished. 

5. There is no need to keep strictly to the music analysed ; 
any other pieces can be introduced which the teacher may, 
from time to time, think desirable, the pupil applying to 
them the methods of analysis already studied. 

6. The work is more thorough, and there is the satisfaction 
of knowing that pupils are being trained as musicians instead 
of as mere mechanical pianoforte-players. 


